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one cent and entered upon a phase of extreme
"yellowness," the least creditable part of its ca-
reer, owing to the boundless rivalry between it
and the dailies of William Randolph Hearst,
then a newcomer in metropolitan journalism.
The irresponsible sensationalism of both groups
was by many held largely responsible for the
whipping up of public opinion for the war with
Spain. Its decadence led to a veritable uprising
against the World and its banning from clubs
and libraries, until Pulitzer, who like Hearst had
found this journalistic warfare exhausting finan-
cially, again took persona! charge, and brought
the paper back to its former standards. He had
dropped the personal management of the daily
in 1887 because of lung trouble, increasing nerv-
ousness, and failing eyesight, which led to his
suddenly becoming almost totally blind, and
thereafter an invalid tortured by every noise. In
the six and one-half years of his ownership up
to his formal withdrawal from the editorship,
Oct. 16, 1890, the World had repaid its purchase
price, made its owner a very rich man, and
equipped and built the World Building at a cost
of $2,500,000.

Despite his formal retirement Pulitzer never
relaxed his complete control of the policies of
his New York dailies, which he could no longer
see. He bombarded their offices with sugges-
tions, advice, complaints, reprimands, orders,
and the most detailed criticisms as to reporting,
editing, tone and composition of articles, the
headlines, and pictures. Most of his suggestions
were brilliant and were eagerly carried out. One
of his memoranda of instructions reads as fol-
lows: "Concentrate your brain upon these ob-
jectives : 1st What is original, distinctive, dra-
matic, romantic,.. . odd, apt to be talked about,
without shocking good taste or lowering the
general tone, good tone, and above all without
impairing the confidence of the people in the
truth of the stories or the character of the paper
for reliability and scrupulous cleanness. . . . 4th.
Accuracy, accuracy, accuracy. Also terseness,
intelligent, not stupid, condensation. No picture
or illustration unless it is first class, both in
ideas and execution (quoted in Seitz, pp. 416-
17). ^

Pulitzer in later years himself impressed upon
the World its high character as an internation-
ally minded, extremely well-informed daily, with
a remarkably able editorial page, no longer an
organ of the working classes, but of all those
who favored democratic policies and such ob-
jectives as "sound money," government by con-
stitutionalism, liberalism, the upholding of free
speech, and personal liberty. It especially op-
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posed prohibition, a large army and navy, all
jingo movements, the annexation of Hawaii, the
Philippines, and the Virgin Islands. No daily
spoke out more emphatically against government
by and for the privileged classes and the "money
power." It bolted the party in 1896 when Bryan
was the presidential candidate, and it refused to
follow the party on various other occasions. It
was a never-failing opponent of Tammany Hall,
and always a fearless scourge of all political
corruption. Its courage was boundless, espe-
cially in its complete freedom from advertising
domination. Indeed, it would be impossible to
measure the great influence of the World upon
the political life and the press of the country af-
ter it abandoned its career of sensationalism and
vulgarity. Shortly before Pulitzer's death the
circulation of the morning World was around
300,000, that of the evening paper 400,000, and
of the Sunday edition 600,000 copies.

For a series of bitter attacks in 1908 upon the
actions of the American government in foment-
ing a revolution in Colombia and setting up the
Republic of Panama, and upon the American
and French personalities involved, the World
incurred the anger of President Theodore Roose-
velt. Roosevelt replied in a letter to William
Dudley Foulke of Indianapolis, attacking Dela-
van Smith, the owner of the Indianapolis News,
for an editorial based upon the World's charges
that only $3,500,000 of $40,000,000 had reached
the original Panama Canal owners, the rest of
the purchase money going to brokers, lawyers,
promoters, and others. The World then declared
that Roosevelt's letter contained scandalous
falsehoods, and contrasted his assertion that the
$40,000,000 was paid to the French Government
and distributed by it, with the previous sworn
testimony of William N. Cromwell, attorney for
the French interests, that the money was paid to
J. P. Morgan & Company and distributed by
Cromwell himself, in a way that Cromwell de-
scribed in detail. On Dec. 15, 1908, Roosevelt
sent a special mesage to Congress, denouncing
Pulitzer {Congressional Record, 60 Cong., 2
Sess., pp. 249-52); and on Feb. 17, 1909, the
government procured in the District of Colum-
bia the indictment on five counts of Pulitzer and
two of his editors, for criminally libelling'
Roosevelt, J. P. Morgan, Charles P. Taft, Doug-
las Robinson, Elihu Root, and William N. Crom-
well. The case was dropped, so, unfortunately,
the facts were never definitely established. An-
other indictment, of the Press Publishing Com-
pany, in New York, Mar. 4, 1909, was quashed
in the federal district court, and this decision
was upheld by the Supreme Court of the United
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